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of all kinds, together with their full address and telephone numbers. The glossary is pub- 


lished in two parts—A to Ie one week, Ig to Z the next. 


In all cases where the town is not 


mentioned the word LONDON is implicit in the address. 


Institution of Gas Engineers. 17, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


Sloane 8266 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


75, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 
Sloane 3158/1601 
Drayton House, Street, 


C.1. Euston 2450 
Institute of Landscape Architects. 12, Gower Street, W.C.1. Museum 1783 
Institute of Arbitrators, 35/37, Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, 
; Strand, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4071 
Institute of Builders. 48, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Museum 7197/5176 
Institute of Refrigeration. Dalmeny House, Monument Street, E.C.3. Avenue 6851 
Institute of Registered Architects. 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 6172 
Institution of Structural Engineers. 11, Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Sloane 7128 
Inland Waterways Association. 11, Gower Street, W.C.1. Museum 9200 
Lead Industries Development Council. Eagle House, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 7264/4175 
London Master Builders’ Association. 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Museum 3891 
MARS Group (English Branch of CIAM). Secretary : Gontran Goulden, 
Building Centre, 9, Conduit Street, W.1. Mayfair 8641 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 55, Whitehall, S.W.1. Whitehall 3400 
Ministry of Education. Curzon Street House, Curzon Street, W.1. Mayfair 9400 
Ministry of Health. Whitehall, S.W.1. Whitehall 4300 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 8, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Whitehall 6200 
Ministry of Supply. Shell Mex House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. Gerrard 6933 
Ministry of Transport. Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 9494 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 32-33, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


Whitehall 8411 
Ministry of Works. Lambeth Bridge House, S.E.1. Reliance 7611 
Natural Asphalte Mine-Owners and Manufacturers Council. 
94-98, Petty France, S.W.1. Abbey1010 
National Association of Shopfitters. 9, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 4813 
National Buildings Record. 37, Onslow Gardens, S.W.7. Kensington 8161 
National Council of Building Material Producers. 10,Princes Street, S.W.1.Abbey 5111 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 82, New Cavendish Street, 
W.1. Langham 4041/4054 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, Federal House, 
Cedars Road, Clapham, S.W.4. Macaulay 4451 
National Federation of Housing Societies. 13, Suffolk St.,S.W.1. Whitehall 1693 
National House Builders Registration Council. 82, New Cavendish Street, W.1. 
Langham 4341 
Molesey 1380 


Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. 


National Physical Laboratory. Head Office, Teddington. 


National Sawmilling Association. 14, New Bridge Street, E.C.4. City 1476 
National Smoke Abatement Society. Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, 
S.W.1. Abbey 1359 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 
42, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. Whitehall 0211 
Political and Economic Planning. 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, §.W.1. Whitehall 7245 
Reinforced Concrete Association. 94, Petty France, S.W.1. Whitehall 9936 


Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 15, Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh 20396 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 66, Portland Place, W.1. Langham 5721 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 12, Great George St., S.W.1. 
Whitehall 5322/9242 
Whitehall 3935 
Regent 3335 


Royal Fine Art Commission. 22a, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 
Royal Society. Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Royal Society of Arts. 6, John Adam Street, W.C.2. Trafalgar 2366 
Royal Sanitary Institute. 90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. Sloane 5134 
Rural Industries Bureau. 35, Camp Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. Wimbledon 5101 
Society of British Paint Manufacturers. Grosvenor Gardens House, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR. 


Victoria 2186 
14, Kensington Square, London, W.8. 

Western 1571 
Society of Engineers. 17, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Abbey 7244 
School Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. 30, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 

Mansion House 3921 
Structural Insulation Association. 14, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Central 4444 
Society of Industrial Artists. 7, Woburn Square, W.C.1. Langham 1984 
Scottish National Housing & Town Planning Council. 
Hon. Sec., Robert Pollock, Town Clerk, Ruthlergen. 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 55, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 


Holborn 2646 

Town and Country Planning Association. 28, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 5006 

Timber Development Association. 75, Cannon Street, E.C.4. City 4771 
The Gas Council. 1, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Sloane 4554 
Town Planning Institute. 18, Ashley Place, S.W.1. Victoria 8815 
Timber Trades Federation. 69, Cannon Street, E.C.4. City 4444 


War Damage Commission. Devonshire House, Mayfair Place, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Mayfair 8866 
Welfare Equipment Development Association. 74, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Victoria 5783 
Zinc Development Association. Lincoln House, Turl Street, Oxford. Oxford 47988 
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for House Joinery 


There is no need to use 
alternative materials 


for joinery 


Timber is the natural and traditional material for this purpose, requires 
the minimum of maintenance and is also more economical, both for 
windows and general joinery. 

All Housing Authorities who wish to use wood windows and door 
frames will be granted 1.5 stds. without question, for a typical present-day 
house of 1,000 sq. ft. floor area: 

The allowance of 1.5 stds. presumes the use of wood windows and 
door frames, and if alternative materials are used for this purpose, the total 
softwood allowance will be reduced to some 1.3 stds. as it is not intended 
that the timber not so required shall be used for more elaborate carcassing. 

The allowance of 0.561 std. for joinery covers the full use of softwood 
for all joinery requirements in addition to windows and door frames, e.g. 
doors, cupboards, kitchen units, stair assemblies, etc. and the balance of 
0.942 std. covers all carcassing requirements in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Economy Memorandum of the Ministry of Works. 


Copies of the Association’s pamphlet, “Softwood for house 
joinery”, showing how to use the timber allowed per house, will 
be supplied on application to the Secretary. 


The ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) 


Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, W.1 - Telephone: REGent 4448 
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The ‘‘cast-on” socket (Patent No. 598,945) 
has been specially designed with the ears offset 
to eliminate the use of bobbins. The robust 
proportions and the strength of the aluminium 
alloy enable these projections to withstand 
rough handling in transit and on site. The 
rain-water pipes are made of extruded and 
drawn aluminium tubes which can be supplied 
In lengths up to I8 ft. A modern two-storey 
dwelling can be covered by a single pipe 
without the expense of jointing. Lightness, 
strength and ease of handling offer 


a worthwhile saving in erection costs 


IRMID RAIN-WATER GOODS 


IRMID WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS 
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Builders since 


NORTHERN OFFICE - DARLINGTON 
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® Now iff 


is a good example of robust ‘ Falkirk’ construction. 


THE FALKIRK IRON CO. LTD. scoriaxn 


MORTIMER HOUSE, 37/41, MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W.I 
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were Managing Director... 
Id put in 

‘Falkirk’ Heavy Duty 

Cooking Equipment’”’ 


SAR UNDERSTOOD LOGISTICS, the art of having ‘ the 

mostest men at the bestest place at the rightest time.’ 
He was particularly concerned with that branch which 
ensured that his légions were always well fed and thus at 
their maximum efficiency. And that, too, is the chief con- 
cern of ‘ Falkirk ’ in the industrial campaigns of today. The 
Company makes cooking appliances to burn every known 
type of fuel, gas, steam, electricity, solid fuel and oil. * Falkirk’ 
appliances are of outstanding strength and durability — 
they have been proved over many years in the most 
exacting conditions. 


‘Falkirk’ Service for Caterers 


No two catering problems are ever exactly alike. In 
heavy industry and factory canteens, hotels, hospitals, 
restaurants, clubs and cafés there is always one right way 
and many wrong ways of laying out the kitchens. An 
important part of the ‘ Falkirk’ service is to supply, if 
required, individual plans prepared by experts in the light 
of their vast and varied experience. There are ‘ Falkirk’ 
representatives stationed throughout the country to supply 
suggestions, supervise installation, and to inspect, advise 
and carry out free maintenance when the kitchens are in 
actual operation. 


f {o-0c c€ of 


This Double Oven ‘ Falco’ Electric Range 


LILLIES CHAMBERS, ALBION ST., LEEDS 18, LEIGH ST., LIVERPOOL rape mank 


(Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 
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St. Mary’s Church, Erdington, b u ildir i n 


Wood & Kendrick & Edwin F. Reynolds, F.R.1.B.A. 


Engine eering 


Prudential Building, Birmingham. 
The Estate Department, Prudential Assurance 
Co. Ltd. 


Odeon Theatre, York. 
Harry W. Weedon, F.R.I.B.A. & Partners. 


4 


L.G.B, 


Weston-super-Mare. 
W. H. Martin, L.R.I.B.A. 


| et A good 
| | | 
| IT’S A GOOD JOB IT’S BRYANTS 
BRYANT & SON LTD. 
== BIRMINGHAM, 10. 
| | 
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Application of | 
Dunlopillo to Seating 


No 1 LONG LENGTH SEATING 


Dunlopillo gives a high degree of comfort in a small depth and for this reason is an improvement on 
ordinary upholstery for long length seating. Trimming is simple and inexpensive. Dunlopillo is supplied 
in units moulded to size and laid on suitable recommended bases. It is then secured by tacking the 
eanvas attaching strip to the base. The final covering material is placed directly over the Dunlopillo. 
Upholsterers are familiar with the advantages of using Dunlopillo which is becoming a standard material 
for all seating purposes. 

Full information and literature will be supplied on request. 


DUNLOPILLO 


The First Name in Latex Foam 


| RICE LANE + WALTON - LIVERPOOL 9 : 19-20 NEW BOND ST - LONDON W.1I 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 
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Open-air Cafe inside 


The British weather does not encourage the outdoor 
Civilisation beloved in more equable Continental climes. 
But that need cause no concern. Brightside can ensure, 
through air conditioning, comfortable man-made climate in 
every kind of establishment, public, private or industrial. 


BRIGHTSIDE Concséonea COMFORT 


HEATING: PIPING - AIR CONDITIONING 
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The fine state of preservation of many of the buildings 
of ancient Greece and Rome, now over 2,000 years 
old, are indicative of the excellence of the materials 
used in their construction; not the least being the 
Clay Roofing Tiles of these eras. Today the Clay 
Tile is still unsurpassed. Acme Tiles are made from the 
well-known Etruria Marls of North Staffordshire. 
Available in a large range of designs and colours 
Acme and Acme Sandstorm Clay Tiles enable the 
maintenance of uniformity in building schemes and at 
the same time provide for the taste of the individual. 
The Acme Catalogue, giving full information of the 
complete range of Acme Clay Roofing Tiles is 
available on request. 


~ The Amphitheatre at Verona 


Clay played an import- 
ant part in the form of 
bricks and tiles in the 
buildings of the Roman 
era. The Amphitheatre 
at Verona is a particu- 
larly fine example of the 
use of Clay in building 
construction and isstill 
in an excellent state 
of preservation. 


LAST 


The ACME Range of 
Roofing Tiles includes 
ACME M.M. 
ROOFING TILES 


ACME SANDSTORM 
ROOFING TILES 


ACME CENTURY 
HANDMADE SANDFACED 


also 


ACME 
RED FLOOR QUARRIES 


For enduring beauty . . . specify 


ACME 


CLAY ROOFING TILES 


G.H. DOWNING & CO.LTD., CHESTERTON, STAFFS. 
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CLAY YESTERDAY . . . CLAY TODAY . . . CLAY TOMORROW 


Telephone: Newcastle Staffs 68003 (5 Lines) 


L.G.8. 
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P & G Batteries play an important part in maintaining the efficiency of Britain’s 

giant grid system. In countless substations where the flow of energy is broken 

down to comply with local needs, there you will find P & G Batteries operat- 

ing vital switchgear or providing emergency lighting should the mains supply 

fail. The P & G service extends into many spheres, a natural result of 60 years’ 

experience of battery manufacture and development. In round terms here > mobos 
itis. I. Technical Advice and Specifications. 2. Complete equipment and instal- better than Bl 


lation, 3. Regular inspection and report. A discussion of your scheme may 


help. We are always ready to agree that two heads are better than one. 


PRITCHETT & GOLD and EPS Co. Ltd 


50 GROSVENOR GARDENS:LONDON-: SWI 


Batteries and Control Panels for Emergency Lighting 
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Factory building for Messrs. Reckitt & Colman Ltd., Hull 
Architects: Messrs. Yates, Cook & Darbyshire 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


BRIDGE 


AND 


HEAD OFFICE: Steelworks Rd., London, $.W.11: Telephone BATTERSEA 2525. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


King’s Dock Works 
SWANSEA 3185 


East Moors Works 
CARDIFF 2557 


54 Victoria St., London, $.W.1 


VICTORIA 1541 


Bridge Rd. Works 
WELWYN GDN. 242 


Thorpe Works 
NORWICH 


2 Rockstone Place 
SOUTHAMPTON 2474 


40 Park Road 
PETERBOROUGH 4547 


15S Princes Avenue, HULL 
HULL, CENTRAL 816! 


Western Chmrs., South St. 
ROMFORD 2106 


7 The Close 
NORWICH 2314] 


Cables and Telegrams “DAWNAYS, LONCDON”—Code Bentley's 2nd. 
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SWITCH ON 


? 
4 » “ tumbler switches look right in any setting beca 


use they are right— 


right through. Their simple functional form is in fact first-rate design. And their engineering quality is extremely 


high because MEM make every part themselves in the world’s most self-contained low-tension switchgear 


factory. There is even a MEM porcelain works to make certain of consistent excellence in the porcelain parts. 


Send for folder No. 302 fordull details of the range—one and 
two-way, 5 amps, 250 volts, surface, semi-recessed and flush 
mounting—also flush plates and wood and iron boxes. 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


BIRMINGHAM iI! 
Branches in London and Manchester 
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Aluminium 


We manufacture a complete range of 


rain-water goods, including gutters, 


down-pipes, fitments and brackets, to 
all the British Standard sizes. 


Being made of heavy gauge WROUGHT 
ALUMINIUM alloy, they are strong and 
rigid ; with the following advantages : 
UNBREAKABLE IN HANDLING AND 
ERECTION. 


pf STAND UP TO GALES AND HEAVY 
SNOWFALL. 


DO NOT PRODUCE STAINS. 
PAINTING NOT NECESSARY. 


IF PAINTED FOR DECORATION, 
PAINT LASTS LONGER. 


THE SAME SELF-PROTECTING 
METAL ALL THROUGH. 


We also manufacture wrought aluminium 
alloy industrial valley and boundary 
wall gutters, roofing sheets, flat or 
corrugated (standard and various), with 
all accessories. 

All these products are highly resistant to 
town, marine and industrial atmospheres, 
and are suitable for all climates. 


REDUCED PRICES 


WERN WORKS, BRITON FERRY, NEATH, GLAM. 
Telephone: Briton Ferry 3211 


LONGEVITY. Marley Tiles are covered by a Guarantee for 
fifty years against lamination and decay. The Guarantee also covers 
the full maintenance of the roof tiling for a period of ten years 
when the tiling is carried out by Marley. 


MARLEY 


Nee ef) The Marley Tile Company Limited, London Road, Riverhead, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251/6 
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GAL, 


INCENTIVES 


MOW has recently published the 
results of a survey on incentives and 
output which has been based on 158 
Direct Labour forces employing, in all, 
some 14,000 men. As one would 
imagine, the men’s earnings go up, but 
there is, none the less, a general saving 
in the cost of the work done; about 
7 per cent., in fact, of the total labour 
cost, according to most of the local 
authorities whose figures were investi- 
gated. The 7 per cent., it should be 
noted, is an overall figure, and would 
no doubt be higher if all the jobs could 
have some sort of bonus applied to 
them. 


One slightly disturbing fact, however, 
is that 16 local authorities “were not 
able to say whether labour costs had 


been reduced by the operation of incen- 
tive schemes.” This sounds to me as 
though some of the costing systems 
must have been pretty casual. One 
never really knows, when looking at 
Direct Labour figures, what sort of 
overheads are allowed for in the figures, 
and whether some of the salaries and 
costs aren’t just lost in the Municipal 
Treasurer’s system of bookkeeping. 
Direct Labour departments can all too 
often be set up as part of a political 
creed rather than as a means of pro- 
viding better or cheaper building. 


THE NEW CHAMBERS 


One’s natural reaction, on looking at a 
new encyclopedia, is to turn immediately 
to one’s own subject and see what the 
editors have made of it. The new 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia passes this 
test with flying colours. Architecture 
(to be found between Archipelago and 
Archives in Vol. I-A to Autonomy 
seems to be admirably treated, which 
was only to be expected seeing that the 
subject was in the hands of John Sum- 
merson, one of the advisory editors. 


* 


The quality of the entries—historical, 
technical and modern—is best indicated 
by the names of the writers Summerson 
had working for him. They include Sir 
Alfred Clapham, Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, Geoffrey Webb, J. M. Richards 
and Dr. Wittkower. Architecture has 
been given 36 pages of text and 19 
pages of illustrations containing 83 
photographs. The only complaint I 
have is that the latter are rather small. 


I would also like to have seen a 
separate entry for Architect, explain- 
ing both what he does now and how his 
professional status has evolved. But 
the encyclopedia is a remarkable 
achievement. The production must 
have been an immense task, for 
although Chambers is a famous name 
among encyclopedias, this is a com- 
pletely new work, re-written, re-edited 
and rearranged. The fifteen volumes 
will be an asset on anybody’s book- 
shelves—if they have £42 10s. to spare. 


ABC FOR FOB 


With his assistants, Charles Hasler, 
boss of the Festival of Britain Typo- 
graphy Panel, has issued a handsome 
brochure showing specimen display 
letters for external use in the various 
Festival projects. The problem was 
“to produce a display letter which is 
British in feeling, of good ‘ typographic 


7777 


OWING TO, DIFFICULTIES IN THE PRINTING TRADE IT WAS NOT POSSIBLE TO 
PUBLISH A JOURNAL LAST WEEK AND THIS WEEK’S ISSUE IS CONSIDERABLY 
CURTAILED. 
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Church Tradition 


Nearly a quarter of the book Switzerland Builds, by G. E. 
Kidder Smith, the American photographer and architect, 
is devoted to a study of the vernacular buildings like 
the church of Saanen above which are still the architectural 


backbone of the country. In the remaining three- 
quarters of the book Kidder Smith describes the 
development of modern architecture. Switzerland Builds 
is published by THE ARCHITECTURAL PREss, price 42s. 
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colour’ and one capable of being used 
architecturally—possibly in large sizes, 
flat or three-dimensionally—without 
loss of character.” The basic Roman 
looks like 


THIS 


and the italic like 


THIS 


The type is modelled on the Egyptian 
types cut by Figgins, Thorne and Austin 
between 1815 and 1825. From the 


LIGHT 


version you can see that the type has 
affinities with the well-known Rockwell. 
The brochure lists a few general rules 
of layout. For instance, 


densed letters, although in themselves 
space saving, look their best when fairly 
widely letter spaced. The 


xX - 
tended version has letters of such a 
width that their use for very long words 
is inadvisable. Only lower 


Case 


letters in the basic Roman are shown 
but they have been designed for the 
other alphabets as well, excluding the 
extended. Altogether a pleasing, robust 
type which aliows plenty of scope for 
individual treatment as on this 


age wall. At the same time, if the basic 
style is generally adopted, Festival 
lettering will achieve a happy unity. 


ay I offer ative congratulations to 
FOB’s Typography Panel. 


ASTRAGAL 
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NEW TOWNS: FACTORIES BEFORE 
HOMES 
R. LINDGREN, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Ministry of Town and Country Planning, recently 

gave some very interesting information about the 
estimated factory population in the new towns. Between the 
eight new towns around London, the original factory popula- 
tion, at the time of designation, amounted to 27,895 workers ; 
the estimated ultimate factory population is 96,250, i.e., this 
represents an increase of about 70,000 workers. Elsewhere 
in England and Wales the comparable figures are : original 
factory population 15,560 ; estimated ultimate factory popu- 
lation 33,500, i.e., an increase of about 17,900 workers. 
Similar figures have not been published for the new towns in 
Scotland. 


By last June, building licences had been issued for factories 
which, on completion, will provide employment for 660 
workers, and licences were about to be issued for factories 
in Harlow and the existing trading estate at Aycliffe to provide 
employment for another 1,000 workers. A description of the 
types of factories that are being built is given in the New 
Town progress reports by D. Rigby Childs, which are being 
published in the JourNaL. The small extent of this part of 
the New Town building programme is clear when it is seen 
that out of approximately 90,000 new work places to be 
provided in factories, building is in hand for only 1,660. 
It should be remembered, incidentally, that factories take 
about twice as long to build as houses. 


There is little doubt that the New Towns which are most 
likely to survive economy cuts in housing will be those where 
factories are already established and where the provision of 
further housing is essential. 


In the areas of some of the New Towns, however, the 
Development Corporations were only set up because factories, 
employing several thousands, were already in existence, with 
practically no adjacent living accommodation. While the 
lack of balance that has taken place in the development of 
these areas is not to be recommended, as it is contrary to 
established doctrinaire views, there may well be advantages 
in following the sequence of events which puts the building of 
factories in Y advance of the building of homes. 

The theory of establishing industrial employment in excess 
of local housing is that the work people who travel daily 
into the new town—at subsidised fares, if need be—will 
accustom themselves gradually to the new environment. 
They may well decide to settle there permanently as the 
houses are built, while they would probably be reluctant 
to move into the New Towns if they had to take up new 
employment and move to new houses at the same time. 
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W. F. Howard A.R.1.B.A. 


| D. A. Eaglen 


A Plea for More 
Competitions 


Sir,—I read with interest your leading 
article in the JouRNAL of August 10 on 
representative architecture, and unfortunately 
I gained the impression that your criticism 
is confined to those buildings the design of 
which the policy of the JouRNaAL dis- 
approves. 

The design of the building out of which 
the article arose merely follows the trend 
of contemporary architecture, executed with 
greater or lesser skill and taste, than 
numerous others in a similar style. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the majority 
of the members of the architectural profes- 
sion will agree with your statement that it is 
tragic that the architectural quality of im- 
portant national buildings should rest on 
chance and “ laisser-faire.” The responsi- 
bility for this must rest on the ministers of 
the government. and their architectural 
advisers, if such exist. 

Since the end of the war many large pro- 
jects of national importance have been 
handed out as private commissions, and in 
three cases (two of them recent), namely, the 
Colonial Office. the BBC White City build- 
ing, and the London Airport, it has been 
done after an announcement that a com- 
petition would be held. In one instance an 
assessor had been appointed, and in two 
cases sufficient time had elapsed for the pre- 
paration of the most complex set of com- 
petition conditions. In both these cases 
the excuse was given that the problem was 
too complex for a competition, yet the time 
that elapsed between the announcement of 
one appointment and the production of a 
scheme was remarkably short, which seems 
to indicate that the problem was not too 
difficult. To suggest that a problem is too 
complex for a competition is feeble. The 
formulation of competition conditions is of 
the greatest value in assisting promoters to 
arrive at their requirements. 

There are other government buildings 
which have been commissioned privately. 
Every new town has been dealt with simi- 
larly, surely a competition for at least one 


MODEL O F 


The school shown by model photographs above and perspective sketches on the 
opposite page is now under construction to the designs of A. Hamilton the 
Blackpool Borough Architect and Engineer. 
for 480 Juniors and 360 Infants. 
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of them could have been arranged, A con- 
siderable number of large schemes for the 
Colonies have been decided upon, and not 
every architect appointed has colonial ex- 
perience. The 1951 exhibition comes into 
the same category, but here at least some 
of the younger members of the profession 
have been given an opportunity, Many of 
the semi-public corporations and local 
authorities appear to be adopting a similar 
policy, and if I make a special reference to 
the school building programme, quite a 
number of architects will understand. 

I should like to emphasize that my criticism 
is not directed against the appointed archi- 
tects. most of whom are unquestionably 
accomplished. It is directed against the 
policy, or lack of it, that allows this colossal 
bulk of work to be distributed among a 
restricted number. Considerable care must 
be taken in selecting architects for important 
national projects, but surely the field is a 
little wider than one is led to believe? 

I have not seen nor heard any public com- 
ment by a leading member of the profes- 
sion on this matter, and no information is 
available as to whether any reference is made 
by the government departments concerned 
to the register compiled by the RIBA. This 
document raised the hoves of the architect 
overseas during the war, and I should like 
to hear of at least one instance where those 
hopes have been realized. 

The record of*public architecture since the 
end of the war is deplorable, and in these 
days when the major part of the building 
programme is in the hands of government or 
local government authorities, the oppor- 
tunities for the young architect are non- 
existent. Their only hope is a return to the 
integrity of the competition system. 

W. F. HOWARD. 

London. 


Electricity from Windmills 


Sir,—Reading through the technical sec- 
tion of the JouRNAL for August 3, I was 
interested to note the remarks made 
following the review of E. W. Gold- 
ing’s report on Large-scale Genera- 
tion of Electricity by Wind Power, 
published by BEA 12A. Having recently 
completed a study of windmills in 
Suffolk, the conclusions that I drew re- 
garding the future use of wind power were 
that unless designers of some ability were 
co-opted immediately into the groups 
working on the erection of wind power 
generators, the countryside would soon be 
disfigured by huge lattice steel towers 
erected (to quote the ERA) “ on hundreds 
of sites fairly high and in groups of 10 
or more.” True, the ERA is exploring 
only the possibilities of such a scheme, but 
the danger is there, for if the artist’s im- 
pression of the giant windmill to be erected 
in the Orkneys, which was published in 
the press some time ago, is anything to 
judge future British wind-driven generators 
by, the standard of design will have to be 
greatly improved. 

Admittedly the 70 KW generator illus- 
trated in the report possesses a degree of 
good taste, but this was built in Copen- 
hagen, where one associates good design 
with structural and technical achievements. 
It is fervently hoped that the authorities 
concerned will do all they can to raise 
the standard of design of these wind driven 
generators, so keeping up the tradition of 
good design and character of their fore- 
runners the windmills. 

DOUGLAS A, EAGLEN 
London 


The Eprtors reserve the right to shorten 
letters from readers. Whenever possible, 
however, they are published in full. 
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Below is an article outlining 
aspects of the law of 
libel in relation to the problems 
of architectural 
has been written by a legal 
specialist and deals with a 
question of special significance 
to the architectural profession 
today 


some 


criticism. It 


A. | G A LE (Barrister-at-Law) 


Architectural 


Criticism 


ARCHITECTS AND LIBEL 


It is sometimes suggested that a critic of 
architecture is more likely to be sued for 
libel than a critic of the other arts because 
of the large sums of someone else’s money 
involved. To put up a building is not only 
to commission a work of architecture but 
also to invest money in property. There- 
fore, so the argument runs, in criticising 
an architect’s work it is difficult to draw the 
line between what is merely an opinion on 
his merits as a designer and what is an 
opinion on his competence—or incompet- 
ence—to handle a client’s money, and archi- 
tects or their clients are consequently par- 
ticularly sensitive to the implications of 
critical comments. 

All this may be true, but there is no reason 
to think that, when it came to actual pro- 
ceedings, the law of libel would be applied 
any differently or more stringently in the 
case of architectural criticism than any 
other form of criticism. Perhaps what a 
critic might say in a particular case does 
reflect upon the architect’s competence to 
handle his clients money and consequently 
it may possibly be libellous. But the same 
sort of thing in one form or another is 
likely to happen in many walks of life par- 
ticularly among the professional classes. 
Criticism of one aspect of the professional 
work of a soldier or a parson or a surgeon 
may reflect upon his capacity to carry out 


other duties he performs. And the same is 
true of an engineer or an accountant and 
many others. 

In a sense, of course, any criticism of an 
architect’s work, whether favourable or un- 
favourable, can be said to have a bearing 
upon his ability to make the best use of the 
financial resources at his disposal. But the 
bearing may be very remote and in all prob- 
ability it would not be libellous. In any 
event the architect certainly holds no speci- 
ally privileged position in the eyes of the 
law and there is little reason to doubt that 
the Courts would approach architectural 
criticism in just the same way as they would 
the criticism of, say, a solicitor or a surgeon 
or a portrait painter. 


AESTHETIC AND TECHNICAL 
CRITICISM 


An important practical difference between 

architectural criticism and criticism in the 
other arts is that architectural criticism may 
and frequently does involve both esthetic 
criticism and technical criticism in a high 
degree. 

Technical criticism is concerned very 
largely with matters of fact and in this res- 
pect the architectural critic must be par- 
ticularly careful. Not all technical criticism, 
however, is a question of fact. It may be 
purely a matter of opinion whether for 
example the design of an electric power 
station is technically good or bad for its 
intended purpose; but generally speaking 
there can be no two views as to the actual 
size or shape or other details of its con- 
struction. On these matters therefore and 
on all matters of fact the critic must be 
accurate. 

On the other hand if the technical design 
of a building is the subject of comment as 
distinct from the actual construction or 
position then the realm of fact has been 
changed to that of opinion. For example, 
the critic might very properly wish to 
criticise the design of a public swimming 
pool and it might be purely a matter of 
opinion as to the best layout of the buildings 
in relation to the pool itself. If he thought 
the design was bad or intolerably bad there 
is no reason why he should not say so. And 
the same would, of course, epply to similar 
matters where the question was one of 
opinion only. 

Aesthetic criticism is even more nebulous 
than criticism of technical design—Beauty 
lies in the eye of the beholder—and what is 
lovely to one man may be a monstrosity to 
another. The critic is fully entitled and in- 
deed is expected to form his own opinion 
on such a matter. 


PRIVATE BUILDINGS 


As the law stands at present, however, sub- 
ject to what is said below about “matters 
of public interest,” it is probably not safe 
to criticise adversely the technical design or 
planning or artistic value of a purely private 
building. On the other hand so long as 
what is said can be substantiated as being 
true the critic can be as damning as he likes 
about a private building. The question, 
therefore, is simply this: is what he says 
true? 

This is a comparatively simple question to 
answer where the criticism is limited to what 
are clearly ascertainable matters of fact in 
the sense that they can be measured or 
weighed or otherwise proved. But there are 
matters which do not lend themselves to 
proof and it may not be so easy for the 
critic to substantiate the truth of his opinion 
about, say, the technical design of a building 
or its suitability for a particular purpose. 
His opinion may be only one of many— 
some good, some bad. Still less easy will 
it be for him to justify his opinion on the 
artistic merit of the building; in fact it may 
be impossible for him to do so. 


Fortunately for the architectural critic there 
is a large and growing class of buildings 
about which he may comment quite freely 
on their technical design or artistic merit or 
other matters of opinion without having to 
substantiate the truth of his comments. Such 
buildings are those which fall within the 
legal description of “matters of public 
interest.” 


Any building, or for that matter, anything 
which may fairly be said to invite comment 
or challenge public attention are “ matters 
of public interest.” Under this description 
come the administration of public institu- 
tions and local affairs, places of public 
amusement and entertainment, books, pic 
tures and works of art generally. The archi- 
tecture and plans of any public building or 
other works and also any architectural plans 
publicly exhibited, e.g., the drawings shown 
at the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, would clearly fall within this 
category. 

The vast growth of “socialization,” the 
extensive building by government depart- 
ments and local authorities, and the nationali- 
zation of industries has enormously enlarged 
this field. The critic is not, however, limited 
to public buildings or to works which the 
public are expressly invited to go and see. 
Any building or other architectural work 
which can fairly be said to invite comment 
or challenge public attention are proper sub- 
jects for frank criticism and so long as the 
critic expresses his honest opinion he has 
nothing to fear. For example, a private build- 
ing estate may be a matter of public interest 
locally, as might also the sanitary conditions 
of workers’ dwellings owned by a large pri- 
vate company. Furthermore, many build 
ings, though in private ownership, are looked 
upon as part of our national heritage and 
would doubtless be considered matters of 
public interest. Similarly a bright new mul- 
tiple store if erected in the village of Broad- 
way might well be a matter of public interest 
—and public concern, whereas the same sort 
of building erected in a busy industrial town 
might not. 


Although, as indicated above, some build- 
ings or works are undoubtedly “ matters of 
public interest” in the legal sense the ques- 
tion whether a building or other work falls 
within this category must always depend 
upon its own particular circumstances. 


It is a pity that it is not the practice to 
invite] architectural critics to view important 
new private buildings with the object of ob- 
taining criticism in the public press. Such 
a course might stimulate public interest in 
architectural matters and help to create an 
intelligent and discriminating approach to 
contemporary buildings. If invitations to 
criticize were made for this purpose the critic 
would probably be entitled to express his 
honest opinion of the building in much the 
same way as if it were “a matter of public 
interest.” 


The position is not quite on all fours with 
the criticism of a play or a book, for every 
kind of literary production placed before the 
public is a matter of public interest whether 
it be a play, a novel, a newspaper or a song. 
It makes no difference, therefore, whether 
or not a critic is invited to the first night 
of a play or has a review copy of a new novel 
sent to him. For example, a *bus conductor 
who subsequently pays to see the play or 
buys a copy of the novel and then writes 
an article for his Union magazine is in pre- 
cisely the same position as the professional 
critic and can say what he thinks about the 
play or the novel. But although legally the 
position might be different where critics were 
invited to criticise a private building, in prac- 
tice it would probably come to much the 
same thing. For if critics were asked to ex- 
press their opinions then they should be 
expected to give their honest opinions and it 
would hardly be reasonable for the person 
asking them to. do so to object. 
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FLATS IN LONDON, 


The Powell and Moya flats at Pimlico, seen above, were 
photographed recently. The first block in this inter- 
esting example of British post-war housing, is now 
completed. The photograph on the right shows the 
circular water tanks. These photographs were taken 


from the heating tower. 
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The law of defamation has two main 

branches, libel and slander. Libels are defa- 
matory statements communicated by written 
words or in some other relatively permanent 
form, e.g., a cinematograph film. Slanders, 
on the other hand, are defamatory statements 
communicated by spoken words or in. some 
other transitory form whether audible or 
visible, e.g., signs or gestures. 


A very important difference between these 
two branches of the law relates to the proof 
of damages. Where a libel is proved the 
plaintiff is always presumed to have suffered 
some damage and it only remains for the 
jury, having considered all the circumstances, 
to assess the amount of damages which they 
think, should be awarded to the plaintiff. In 
the case of slander, however, it is generally 
necessary for the plaintiff not only to prove 
the slander but also to prove actual damage; 
that is to say some loss which can be esti- 
mated in money such as the loss of a par- 
ticular contract or client. There are 
exceptions to this general rule and one of 
these is where a person is slandered in the 
way of his profession or calling. In this case 
he is presumed to have suffered some damage 
just as if he had been libelled. Hence a 
professional man if he has been slandered 
will be quick to show (if he can) that he has 
been slandered in his professional capacity. 
He then need not prove any actual loss and 
the damages awarded by a jury might be 
more than any monetary loss he has suffered 
and could in fact prove. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the purpose 
of showing that a slander is “ in the way of a 
person’s profession or calling” is to put a 
slander on a par with libel. If the defa- 
matory statement is a libel in the first place 
it of course makes no such difference. These 
matters are, however, often confused and 
that is frequently the reason why some pro- 
fessional men, when alleging that their work 
has been libelled, make such a point of 
saying that the libel affects them in their 
professional capacity. 

I will now deal very briefly with the legal 
position of a critic in relation to these 
matters. Lord Shaw in the case of Arnold-v- 
The King-Emperor said: “ The freedom of 
the press is an ordinary part of the freedom 
of the subject and to whatever lengths the 
subject in general may go, so also may the 
journalist . . . but his privilege is no other 
and no higher. The responsibilities which 
attach to his power in the dissemination of 
printed matter may, and in the case of a 
conscientious journalist do, make him more 
careful; but the range of his assertions, his 
criticisms, or his comments, is as wide as, 
and no wider than that of any other sub- 
ject.” In so far as the law is concerned the 
position may be summarized as follows: 


(a) If what a critic writes is true in sub- 
stance and in fact it is no libel; or 


(b) If the critic can show that the words 
complained of are fair comment on a matter 
of public interest then no action for libel 
will lie. 

It is a good defence to an action for libel 
to show that the words complained of are 
true. This is known as “ Justification” and 
the reason for the rule is that “ the law will 
not permit a man to recover damages in res- 
pect of injury to a character which he either 
does not or ought not to possess.” 

A critic may make statements which, on the 
face of them, are clearly most damaging to 
another person’s reputation. But if what the 
writer says is true, then the other person has 
no right to a reputation free from those 
impufations and, therefore, having no right to 
such reputation he cannot recover damages 
for the loss of it. To take an absurd 
example: if it were written of an architect 
that in designing a building he had failed to 
make provision for staircases and this could 
be shown to be true then he would have no 
grounds for an action however damaging the 
statement might be. 


N E W 


A factory extension, for Northern Aluminium Ltd., has been built at Rogerstone. 
The consulting architect was G.T. Gardner. Above, the factory from the south. 
On the right (above) the factory from the east with the boiler house and other 
service buildings. Below, a forced draught water cooling tower in aluminium 
sheeting to reduce maintenance. The main buildings are of steel frame construction. 
The upper walls of the bays are clad in corrugated aluminium sheeting in two 
layers. Aluminium insulating foil has been placed between the sheets. The lower 
walls are of 11-in. cavity brick 8 ft. high. All structural steel above crane rail 


level is finished in aluminium paint. Doors and other fittings are finished in 


medium blue. 
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Photographs on opposite page show top left, duct in west end of the building which was 
used for the plenum system, now to give extra ventilation as required ; top right, 
one of two 122-in. fans that give cool air at the rate of 125,020 c.f.m. left, 


aluminium office for the centre mill. Above, section of the aluminium roof walkway. 


In order to establish a defence of justifica- 
tion the defendant must be able to prove that 
the statement complained of is, in fact, true. 
It is not enough for the defendant to prove 
that he believed it to be true, even though 
he made it clear that he published the state- 
ment merely as a matter of belief. “If I say 
of a man that I believe he committed murder, 
I cannot justify by saying and proving that 
I did believe it. I can only justify by proving 
the fact of murder.” 


If, however, the libel contains not merely 
statements of fact but goes on to express 
opinions on those facts and such opinions 
are themselves defamatory, then the defen- 
dant must also prove the truth of those 
opinions. It is no defence that the defendant 
truly held such an opinion or made such an 
inference, it must be proved that the opinion 
and inference are true. 


To say of an architect that “ this is the kind 
of work he does” and then to point to one 
particular building he has designed as an 
example of bad workmanship would not be 
justified by proving that that building was 
in fact a bad piece of workmanship. The 
inference or opinion expressed in “this is 
the kind of work he does” is that he habitu- 
ally does work of this quality and the defen- 
dant would have to substantiate the truth 
of such an allegation. On the other hand, 
however, a defendant, in order to justify, is 
not required to prove the truth of every single 
word of an alleged libel. If he is able to 
prove that the main charge or gist of the libel 
is true he does not have to justify facts or 
opinions which do not add to the “sting” 
of the libel. It is sufficient if the substance 
of the libel is justified. 


Justification is a good defence to any action 
for libel. So long, therefore, as the critic 
confines himself to a true statement of the 
facts and any comments he makes on those 
facts are correct he can range over the whole 
field of architectural work. 


No action lies if the defendant can prove 
that the words complained of are fair com- 
ment on a matter of public interest. This 
defence known as “ Fair Comment” is only 
available in relation to “matters of public 
interest’ which we have discussed above. 
It is of the utmost importance to the critic 
and what it amounts to is this: though the 
words complained of are really defamatory 
they are not actionable at law. 


“Fair Comment” differs from “ Justifica- 
tion” in this way. Under “ Justification” 
the defendant must, as we have seen, prove 
the truth of every injurious imputation 
whether it is expressed as a fact or merely as 
an opinion. Under “ Fair Comment,” how- 
ever, while the critic must still justify, or 
prove the truth of, every fact he need not 
“justify” his opinion. It is sufficient if he 
can satisfy the Court that the opinions which 
he expressed were the honest expression of 
his real opinions and it does not matter 
whether they are, in fact, true. For example, 
if a critic were to write that an architect in 
designing a building had omitted to make 
provision for lifts whereas in fact lifts were 
provided for he could not rely on the defence 
or “fair comment” because this is not 
“comment” at all but a statement, or rather 
a misstatement, of fact. If, however, the 
critic were to say that the lifts were not 
placed in the most advantageous positions 
this may be comment and provided it were 
his honest opinion he would be protected by 
the plea of “ fair comment.” 


But “to entitle any publication to the 
benefit of the defence of fair comment it 
must be clear to those who read the words 
what the facts are and what comments are 
made on them. And for two reasons. Be- 
cause it is impossible to know whether the 
comments are fair unless we know what the 
facts are; and because the public must have 
an opportunity of judging the value of the 
comments.” 


The primary rule, therefore, is that the 
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critic should never mix his facts and com- } 


ments so that the reader cannot readily dis- 
tinguish which are facts and which are com- 
ments; let him, so far as he can, first set out 
the facts and then go on to comment on 
those facts. In any event, however, he must 
take care that his criticism stands out as 
criticism and does not become intermingled 
with the facts for any matter which does not 
indicate with reasonable clearness that it pur- 
ports to be comment and not fact cannot be 
protected by the plea of “ fair comment.” 

Next, the comment must be honest com- 
ment. If the critic is “ actuated by a mal- 
icious motive; that is to say by some motive 
other than the pure expression of his real 
opinion” then the defence of “fair com- 
ment” would fail. Thus if under the cloak 
of criticising a work a critic wrote with the 
indirect intention of injuring the person 
whose work he criticised this would not be 
honest comment. 

If, however, the facts are truly stated and 
the comment is an honest expression of the 
critic’s opinion it is “fair comment” how- 
ever incorrect be the views expressed by the 
critic or however exaggerated or even 
prejudiced be the language of the criticism. 
The limits of criticism are, therefore, very 
wide but it must not descend to mere invec- 
tive. If, however, the language complained 
of is such as can be fairly called criticism 
the fact that it is violent, exaggerated, or 
even in a sense unjust, will not, in itself, 
render it unfair. Criticism may be fairly and 
reasonably expressed although it be through 
the medium of ridicule. 

Finally we must consider by what standard 
such criticism is judged. ‘The jury have no 
right to substitute their own opinion of the 

. work in question for that of the critic, 
or to try the “ fairness” of the criticism by 
any such standard. ‘ Fair,’ therefore in this 
collocation certainly does not mean that 
which the ordinary reasonable man, ‘ the man 
on the Clapham omnibus’ as Lord Bowen 
phrased it, the juryman common or special, 
would think a correct appreciation of the 
work; and it is of the highest importance to 
the community that the critic should be saved 
from any such possibility.” 

In other words the jury, in deciding the 
question, have no right to apply the standard 
of their own taste to the subject matter criti- 
cised. If this were so there would be an end 
to all just and necessary criticism, for a jury 
could then say that a criticism was unfair 
merely because they did not agree with the 
views expressed by the critic. What a jury 
has to decide is this: could a fair-minded 
man, however prejudiced he might be, or 
however exaggerated or obstinate his views 
have written this criticism?—which is a 
totally different question from the question, 
“Do you agree with what he said?” 

To sum up we can say that architectural 
criticism whether technical or esthetic does 
not, so far as the law of libel is concerned, 
differ materially from any other form of 
criticism but because architecture is con- 
cerned so largely with matters of fact the 
critic must be particularly careful in this 
respect. 
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The furniture illustrated on this and the following page is part of a set of utility 


pieces designed by Story and Co. Ltd. It is obtained in two combinations of wood. 
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INFORMATION CENTRE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE INDUSTRY ° PRICES 


INFORMATION SHEETS 
* CURRENT TECHNIQUE 
TECHNICAL ARTICLES 


TECHNICAL SECTION | 


A digest of current information 
prepared by independent specialists ; 
printed-so that readers may cut 
out items for filing and paste 
them up classified 


order, 


headings below. 


INFORMATION 
CENTRE 


4.64 planning: urban and’rural 
ABERDEEN SURVEY AND 
The City and Royal Burgh of Aberdeen 
Survey and Plan 1949—2 Vols. W. Dobson 
Chapman and Partners. Vol. 1 Survey 
Report; Vol. 2 Planning Proposals (Limited 
preliminary editior. prepared for the Cor- 
poration of the City of Aberdeen, 1950). 
Report on survey and planning proposals 
for the City of Aberdeen by the Corpora- 
tion’s planning consultants. The policy 
recommended for the planning of the City 
is one of improvement rather than major 
re-adjustments. Vol. 1. 414 pp. typescript, 
30 maps, 43 illustrations; Vol. 2. 293 pp. 
typescript, 17 plans, 25 illustrations. 
Aberdeen is the most northerly of the im- 
portant cities of Britain and is the leading 
City in the whole of the north-east of Scot- 
land. The population is about 180,000. In 
making any study of this report it is im- 
portant to appreciate the background his- 
tory of its commission. The authors point 
out that the Corporation of the City of 
Aberdeen and the councils of the neigh- 
bouring county authorities are among the 
few local authorities in Great Britain to 
have prepared and secured ministerial ap- 
proval of a town planning scheme under 
the Planning Acts of 1925 and 1932. The 
main purpose of schemes under these Acis 
was to control new development and, being 
permissive, the powers were not often in- 
voked in respect of parts already developed 
or not likely to be developed. In the case 
of the Aberdeen and District Joint Town 


1 Sociology. 2 Planning: General. 3 Planning: 
Regional and National. 4 Planning: Urban and 
Rural, 5 Planning: Public Utilities. 6 Planning : 
Social and Recreational. 7 Practice. 8 Survey- 
ing, Specification. 9 Design: General. 10 Design: 
Building Types. 1l Materiais: General. 12 
Materials: Metal. 13 Materials: Timber. 14 
Materials: Concrete. 15 Materials: Applied 
Finishes, Treatments. 16 Materials: Miscellaneous 
17 Construction: General. 18 Construction: 
Theory. 19 Construction: Details. 20 Construc- 
tion: Complete Structures. 21 Construction : 
Miscellaneous. 22 Sound Insulation-Acoustics. 
23 Heating, Ventilation. 24 Lighting, 25 Water 
Supply, Sanitation. 26 Services Equipment: 
Miscellaneous : 27 Fittings. 28 
“Miscellaneous. 


Planning Scheme, 1933, the central parts of 
the City were excluded from the scheme 
and no planning proposals were prepared 
for these parts. The position changed, 
however, with the passing of the Town 
and Country Planning (interim develop- 
ment) (Scotland) Act, 1943, which put 
the whole of Scotland under planning ccn- 
trol; the addition of the Town and Couairy 
Planning (Scotland) Act 1945 gave 10 this 
control a more positive bias than hitherto. 

With the stimulus given by these new 


powers the City Council decided to hav 
prepared an exhaustive civic survey and an 
advisory plan for the whole area of the 
city with particular reference to the central 
area: the general plan should be supple- 
mented by detailed plans of the central area 
and other parts as required. At the bdegin- 
ning of 1947, Messrs. W. Dobson Chapman 
& Partners were instructed to undertake this 
work and to complete, if possible, within 
two-and-a half years. 

During this period ihe Town and Country 
Planning (Scotland) Act 1947 came into 
operation and a statutory requirement was 
laid upon local planning authorities to 
undertake a comprehensive survey of their 
area and to prepare a development plan by 
July 1, 1951, and the Department of Health 
for Scotland have issued recommendations 
and regulations on the lines on which this 
work should be done. 

As far as practicable the consultants modi- 
fied their own technique used on this sur- 
vey and plan so as to ease the task of 
translating at a later date this survey and 


The setting. 


P 
a 


Aerial view od Aberdeen by Ltd. 


advisory plan in to a form suitable for an 
official submission to the Department of 

Health. The authors claim that this survey 
and plan can perhaps be regarded in many 
respects as the prototype of the City Sur- 
veys and Development Plans required under 
the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) 
Act 1947. 

The layout of this report follows a fairly 
conventional pattern. The report on the 
survey includes eight chapters: Aberdeen 
yesterday and today; 26 pp.; regional set- 
ting and physical background, 21 pp.; com- 
munications 67 pp.; public utilities, 25 pp.; 
social services, 48 pp.; existing uses, 140 
pp.; population, 21 pp.; communal facilities 
and physical amenities, 26 pp. The Report 
on the proposals includes eleven chapters: 


the problem, 10 pp.; population, 5 pp.; em- 
ployment, 7 pp.; industrial provision, 19 

pp.; housing and planning, 19 pp.; central 
area provision, 30 pp.; education and health 
services, 21 pp.; recreation and general ccm- 

munal facilities, 31 pp.; communications, 11 
pp.; amenities, 14 pp.; realization, 68 pp. 

There are fourteen appendices in all: they 
include a very detailed population forecast 
and an analysis of floor space indices and 
quantities of accommodation. 

It is difficult within the compass of a few 
paragraphs to comment upon this work, but 
in general it appears to be a sound and con- 
scientious study. In its present form, how- 
ever, it is a work which suffers through 
some serious lapses in editing. Planning 
reports are books for use. Once city fathers 


and the rate-payers have lost that first flush 
of enthusiasm often felt on receiving a new 
report it is especially likely that the report 
will be pigeon holed if that report is un- 
attractive to handle. The weight of the 
two volumes of the present edition is !4 
ib. The weight and length of this work 
alone means that the reports will be mainly 
used as a source of reference. It is infuriat- 
ing, therefore, to find in a book which is 
likely to be used mainly as a reference book 
that the authors who have gone to the 
trouble of compiling an immense amount of 
material, had it nicely typed, and produced 
some quite good maps and drawings, have 
yet made the path of the inquiring reader in 
finding his way around the pages about us 
difficult a task as possible. 
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It is too much to hope for to find a fully 
cross-referenced index accompanying text 
matter still in typescript form, but at least 
there should have been provided a contents 
list which included chapters, sections, sub- 
sections and so on and some form of run- 
ning headings to each page. As it is only 
chapter and main section headings are in- 
cluded. These omissions ought to be made 
good if a new edition is produced, as has 
been suggested [see news item]. 


24.143 lighting 
LIGHTING FOR THE PIANO 


Lighting for the Piano in the Home. E. W. 
Commery and M. E. Webber. (Illum. Engi- 
neering [USA]. June, 1950. p. 348.) 
Trials with various types of domestic fit- 
tings. Passing interest; illustrated, photo- 
graphs. 

The Americans are making a characteristic 
effort to analyse home lighting needs, which 
have been left hitherto almost entirely in the 
hands of commercial suppliers. This note 
describes trials with standard lamps, table 
lamps, tubular lamps on brackets fixed to the 
music rack and special ceiling fixtures, to see 
which are the most promising for piano pur- 
poses. The chief result is that they do not 
much like any of the arrangements they 
tried, and they make suggestions for manu- 
facturers. The chief value to the general 
reader is the incentive to think critically 
about home lighting, with good reference 
standards. 


Readers requiring up-to-date infor- 
mation on building products and 
services may complete and post this 
form toThe Architects’ Fournal, g, 11 
and 13, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


ENQUIRY FORM 


I am interested in the following advertisements 
appearing in this issue of “The Architects’ 
Journal.” (BLOCK LETTERS, and Kit in 
alphabetical order please). 


Please ask manufacturers to send further 
particulars to :— 


NAME 
PROFESSION or TRADE 


ADDRESS 


A. F. 12 and 19, 10.50 


Top, Neighbourhood Unit, Centre, Industrial Estate and Bottom, South Market Street.. 
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The briquetting of iron, steel, brass, copper and aluminium borings and turnings transforms 
loose aul bulky material into dense blocks equal to lump metal. Handling is facilitated, 
storage is brought down to a minimum and remelting losses are reduced to that of virgin 
metal. The ‘Emperor’ Press, illustrated below, is equally efficient in briquetting coal 
dust and other fine pulverent materials. Full details of the ‘Emperor’ Press and other 


briquetting equipment are gladly supplied on request The ‘Emperor’ Press 


An ‘ Emperor’ Press can exert a pressure of up to 400 tons 
and produces as many as 30 pressings per minute. In the 
manufacture of coal briquettes the output is as high as 
25 tons per hour, and it is equally efficient in connection 
with the briquetting of iron, steel, brass, copper, 

and aluminium borings and turnings. 


Sutcliffe Speakman 


Sutcliffe Speakman and Company, Limited, 
Leigh, Lancashire. London Office: Godliman House, 
Godliman Street, E.C.4. Telephone: city 2810 
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A.28 


M.K. 


5 646: 194 


CARTRIDGE FUSE-LINKS 


B.S.646 : 1944 Type A. 250 volts —1, 2 and 5 amp. current-ratings. For use 
in plugs, socket-outlet adaptors and the like. 

B.S.1362: 1947 Type C. 250 volts — 3, 7 and 13 amp. current-ratings. 
Primarily for use in plugs for domestic purposes. 


All types attractively packed in cartons of one dozen — colour coded in 
accordance with B.S.646 or B.S.1362. 


MK REGO 


M.K. ELECTRIC LIMITED 


WAKEFIELD STREET EDMONTON LONDON, N.I8 


Telephone: Tottenham 5151 (6 lines). Telegrams: Multiconta, Southtot, London 
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LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE SOUTHERN LIME ASSOCIATION, HANOVER HOUSE, 73-78 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. Tel: Holborn 5434 


32 


r workability 


The gauging with LIME effects economy in 
the use of cement and also produces the 


Full details of Cement/Lime/Sand 
mixes will be sent on application to:— 


~ 


ideal mortar which will .. . 
ette Spread more easily. Cling tightly 
to the bricks. Bond well by filling 
all joints. Give adequate strength 
and durability. Improve weather 
resistance. AT LOWER COST. 


> 


THE ASSOCIATION 
OF METAL SPRAYERS 


“ 


LOOK THE FUTURE 


* Manufactured by 


CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON LTD. 
DOG POOL MILLS, BIRMINGHAM 


Offices: LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, DUBLIN 


PROTECT STEEL WINDOWS 
AGAINST CORROSION 


by ZINC SPRAYING 


Using THE BRITISH WIRE PISTOL PROCESS 


And “SEACLIFF” BRAND ZINC WIRE 
99°99% Purity * 


Architects are invited to apply for information to The 
Association of Metal Sprayers (Technical Advisory Board 
of the British Wire Process), Barclays Bank Chambers, 


Dudley, Worcs. 
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Offices of the Birmingham Regional Hospital Board. 
Architect : Donald A. Goldfinch, F.R.1.B.A., F.R. San. |. DIP. T.P. 


There’s Room for Expansion 


In designing this building, consideration had to be given to two 
main requirements. First, the offices had to be erected speedily 
and economically, and secondly, allowance had to be made for 
The Orlit ‘General Purposes” 


Scheme of permanent construction was therefore used. 


vertical expansion later. 


Provision can be made initially, as in the case of this building, 
for additional storeys to be added later. 


Architects are invited to get into touch with any of the Companies listed on 
the right, and to ask for full details of the Orlit method of construction. 


CONSTRUCTION 


PRE-CAST CONCRETE 
PRE-STRESSED CONCRETE 


ORLIT LTD. 18 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1 
Tel.: Victoria 6701 
ORLIT Cosentt LTD. 3 Brown St., Manchester 2 
Blackfriars 0718 
THE scorten ORLIT CO. LTD. 79 George St., Edinburg’ 
Tel.: Edinburgh 34814 
ORLIT (N. Ireland) LTD. Benson St., Lisburn, Co. Antrim 
Tel.: Lisburn 3249 
TARSLAG LTD. Economac House, Wolverhampton 
Tel.: Wolverhampton 2388! 
TARSLAG om Tees Bridge, Stockton-on-Tees 
Stockton-on-Tees 6355 
BEACON PRECAST LTD. Glasshouse Lane, Topsham Rd., Exeter 
Topsham 8332 
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L.C.C. Flats 


400°/, increase in the price of timber since 1938 


Can you afford NOT to preserve it! 


Preservation is inexpensive but the additional 
value it confers on timber is incalculable. At 
current prices and specifications, it costs only 
1% extra to “ Tanalise”’ all the timbers in an 
average dwelling house, and the cost is cor- 
respondingly less if the treatment is limited to 
those timbers which are most susceptible to 
decay. ‘‘ Tanalised”’ timber is any timber which 


4 


~ 


has been pressure impregnated with ‘‘ Wolman’”’ 
‘“*TANALITH” brand preservative. It is com- 
pletely protected against fungus and insect 
attack, yet remains odourless, non-oily and may 
be painted, varnished or polished. Treatment 
plants are situated in main centres throughout fra; 
England and some 150 timber merchants carry 
stocks of ‘Tanalised”’ timber ready for use. 


Members of the British 


Vacuum & pressure impregnation plant 


PRESSURE IMPREGNATED 


BANISHES DRY ROT 
WOOD-DESTROYING INSECTS 


Wood Preserving Association. 
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NATION CO. (G.B.) LTD. 
CASTLEFORD, YORKS. -19 
XX 


The erection of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, completed in 1854, 


fulfilled the dream of its 24-year- 
old Architect, Harvey Lonsdale 
Elmes, and provided future 
generations with a classic example 
of Greek architecture adapted to 


modern requirements. 


It is perhaps fitting that the 
massive timber roof destroyed by 
fire in 1941 should have been 


replaced by one of steel fireproof 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED 


1, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE 


1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


construction and covered with 
Ruberoid Insulated Metal Roofing, 
the most effective of the modern 


roofing systems. 


Details of the contract carried 
out at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
are contained in a special folder 
No. 554 available on application. 
Architects and Engineers are also 
invited to write for Catalogue 
No. 326 “Standard Specifications 


for Ruberoid Roofs.’’ 


Photographs are reproduced by the courtesy of 
Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D., F.R.1.B.A.,A.M.T.P.I., 
City Architect, Liverpool Corporation. 


Ruberoid Contract Departments in 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and _ Belfast estimate for 
supplying and fixing Ruberoid Roofing 
anywhere in the British Isles. 
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aurme o0es THE Trick 


This is the fifth in a series of factual announcements. 


Beetle Adhesive is the modern medium used today in the age-old craft of 
sticking wood to wood. Although there are many adhesives there is no type 
which economically combines with the same efficiency the strength, durability | 
and water resistant properties required in so many different wood-working 
applications. Beetle Adhesive is available in close-contact and gap-filling 
forms for use with either hot or cold pressing methods. Write for booklet 
giving full particulars. 


== 


EACT 


po TUNE IN TO BEETLE 7 


Quick setting Beetle Adhesives are used all 
over the country for laminating and assemb- 
ling beautifully veneered radio cabinets. Beetle 
will successfully bond very delicate veneers. With 
H.F. heating, very short curing times can be used. 


~ FACT No I7 
BEETLE ON TOP AGAIN ! 


Beetle Adhesive is widely used for bonding plastic lamin- 
ates to wood. Its resistance to water leads to its very 
frequent choice as the bonding medium for plastic-topped 
bars, tables, etc. 


FACT No 
PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Wooden mounts for printing blocks may have to with- 
stand runs of thousands or even millions of copies. Some 
blockmakers have found Beetle Adhesive indispensable for 

: providing strong, durable joints im 
assembling these mounts.. 


FACT No 20 
@g@h23) BEETLE ON THE BOIL 


Beetle adhesives W or W.2 with Hardener 
12 withstand the SIX-HOUR BOILING 
4“ ,, TEST and other requirements of BS.1203 
for type AX100 ADHESIVES used 
, . in BS.1455 Weather- 
proof Exterior 
Plywood W.P.R.O. 
Curing tempera- 
tures down to 90°C 
and low pressures i 
can be used. pag 


S 


| BEETLE A DH ESI VES STRONG, DURABLE, WATER-RESISTANT 


Sole Agents in the United Kingdom: BARTER TRADING CORPORATION LTD., 14, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.I 


Overseas Distributors: Beetle Bond Ltd., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
‘BEETLE’ is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 
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FACING che FUTURE 


< 


On the changing face of London, aluminium : r 4 

windows are being seen with increasing frequency. f 4 

Here, in this new Government building facing 

windows in Noral alloys, ranging in size from r Fr E fi 

8 ft. x 6 ft. to 15 ft. x 10-ft. E 

or years to come they will require little attention 4 

and will not stain the masonry, thus showing a 


considerable reduction in maintenance costs for 
a building of this size. - We invite architects to 
consult us on the many uses of Noral alloys in ce ~ 
building and to write for our publication on 
aluminium windows. 


Architect: E. Vincent Harris, O.B.E., R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Contractors : Richard Costain & Co. Ltd. 


Northern Aluminium compasy unten 


MAKERS OF NORAL SHEET, STRIP, PLATE, SECTIONS, TUBING, WIRE, FORGINGS, CASTINGS, PASTE FOR PAINT 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION: BANBURY, OXON. SALES OFFICES: LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, LEEDS 
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PRESSED STEEL TANKS 


‘ 


BRAITHWAITE 


ENGINEERS LTD 


London Office: Telephone: WHlItehall 3993 
KINGS HOUSE HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 


Bridges Piers Jetties Steel Buildings * Screwcrete Piles and Cylinders 
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A Wider Field for the Application of 


WATERPROOF GEMENT PAINT 


is provided by 


PROVER 


CEMPROVER is a liquid for use in conjunction with Snowcem, Cement 
Finishes and Concrete. It is supplied in 4 grades, each being designed 
for specific purposes. With the addition of CEMPROVER No. 1, Snowcem 
can be applied, under certain conditions, to dry bricks containing 
sulphates, and to dry surfaces finished with gypsum, plaster, also to 
surfaces previously treated with waterbound distemper, limewash, or most 
types of camouflage paint, after the previous treatment has been removed. 
The CEMPROVER is used as a priming coat and is also mixed with 
the Snowcem. 


CEMPROVER No. 1 CEMPROVER No. 3 


For use with Snowcem. As a surface dressing for concrete 
floors to prevent or cure dusting. 


CEMPROVER No.2 CEMPROVER No. 4 


For use with Cullamix for applica- . . To provide a key for rendering on 
tion as a stipple finish. to smooth concrete surfaces. 


A Booklet giving full instructions on the use of Cemprover will be sent om application to: 
THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD., Portland House, Tothill Street, London, $.W.1. Tel: ABBey 3456 
or: G. & T. EARLE LTD., Cement Manufacturers, Hull. Telephone: Hull 1612i 


THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., Penarth, Glam. Telephone: Penarth 300 
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TO ENSURE THAT THE SCAFFOLDING WILL BE 
STARTED AND COMPLETED TO YOUR SCHEDULE 


4 
+ 


4 
Hits 


+ 
i 


Independant Scaffold speedily 
athe! erected by using Mills 
H-Frame design. 


Premises of John Jackson & Son's Flour Mills, Ordsall Laite, Salfora 


TELEPHONE YOUR 
- N FA R EST D E p OT Scaffolding for sale, or 
hire contracts. Every 


requirement met also for 
BELFAST *® BIRMINGHAM ® BOURNEMOUTH 


BRIGHTON BRISTOL CANTERBURY 
CARDIFF COVENTRY DUBLIN Props Trench Struts 
EXETER GLASGOW HULL ® ILFORD Splitheads Hoists « 
LIVERPOOL @© LOWESTOFT °® MANCHESTER Concrete Mixers « Cradles 
NEWCASTLE ° NORWICH ° PORTSMOUTH ¢ Builder’s Hand Carts « 
PLYMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON SWANSEA YARMOUTH Barrows Trestles, etc. 


ancillary equipment, in- 
cluding: Shuttering « Steel 


MILLS SCAFFOLD CO. LTD., Head Office and Depot: TRUSSLEY WORKS, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON, W.6 . Tel.: RiVerside 5026/9 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors of “ THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL” Architectural Press, 9, 11 Anne’ 
Gate Westminster, 8.W.1, by HARRISON & SONS LTD.., Printers to His Majesty King, London, Hayes (N a Wycombe. 
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